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Emblem The Sky 


The June, 1958, issue of United Nations Review (published by United Nations De- 


partment of Public Information) has a two-page article entitled ‘‘United Nations Emblem 
in the Sky.” 


The article reports that United Air Lines has had the United Nations emblem painted 


on every plane in its fleet — ‘‘just beside the passenger entrance where it may be seen by all 
who go aboard.” 


All who go aboard are given a leaflet explaining why the UN emblem is there. The 
explanation begins: 


We have placed the emblem of the United Nations on our aircraft. We have done so in order 


to reaffirm our belief in the principles and purposes of the United Nations as set forth in the 
Preamble to the Charter. 


The emblem and this brochure represent participation in a program designed to enlist the 
support of all people in behalf of the United Nations. 


United Airlines has received protests from patriots and patriotic groups; and the com- 
pany has replied with a letter which says: 


We deeply regret that our action in placing a part of the United Nations insignia on our 
airplanes has been interpreted as an endorsement of United Nations and its actions. I can assure 
you that United Air Lines is not supporting the United Nations as such. 


There is something less than plain truth here. 


Why the hedging? Well, most of the people who complain have said that they will not 
patronize United Air Lines as long as the company has the UN emblem on its planes. 


Why do patriots object? 


Practically all American patriots who have complained about United Air Lines’ adver- 
t sing the UN emblem are people who have tried to participate in “Americanism” activities 
~~ activities which emphasize reverence for the American flag, for the American Constitu- 
ton, for the American Declaration of Independence; activities which stress national pride 
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in American ideals, in American history, in 
American accomplishments. 

Forever and always, American patriots who 
try to organize Americanism programs meet 
massive resistance. 


The federal government readily gives tax- 
exemption to outfits (like the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations) which are 
organized to engage in political propaganda 
for the United Nations; to outfits (like the 
National Council of Churches and the Na- 
tional Education Association) which work 
hand-in-glove with unions to lobby and en- 
gage in political propaganda for legislation de- 
signed to socialize the American economy; to 
outfits (like the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and the 
Anti-Defamation League) which engage in 
_ dangerous racial agitation and propaganda; 
but the government will not grant tax- 
exemption to outfits organized for propagan- 
dizing the basic American ideals written into 
the Constitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Patriots trying to conduct Americanism 
programs find it difficult to get help, because 
Americanism is considered controversial; but 
people who want to support United Nations 
internationalism don’t seem to have this 
trouble. 


Consider, for example, how easy it was for 
one UN enthusiast to develop a simple idea 
into a program which may rapidly become in- 
ternational in scope. 

The enthusiast was Captain Charles C. 
Dent, of Allentown, Pennsylvania, a veteran 
United Air Lines pilot. 


About. year and a half ago, on a flight 
from Denver to New York, Captain Dent 
originated the idea of having the United Na- 
tions emblem put on all commercial airplanes 
in the United States. Captain Dent discussed 
the idea with his co-pilot (Richard Munger) 
and his flight engineer (James Dunn). By the 
time they arrived in New York, the three air- 
men were ready to go. 


“United Nations Emblem in the Sky,” ir 
the June, 1958, issue of United Nations Re. 
view tells how quickly Captain Dent’s ide: 
mushroomed: 

Discussing the plan with airline personnel i1 
Europe and the United States... the three enthu- 
siastic airmen encountered a favorable response 
which encouraged them to approach airline presi- 
dents and boards of directors. 

The program has been endorsed by the Inter- 
national Federation of Air Line Pilots Association:, 
representing pilots of thirty-two different coun- 
tries, and by the Air Line Pilots Association of the 
United States. The International Air Transport 
Association, representing seventy-nine international 
airline companies, and the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, representing forty airline com- 
panies, have agreed to coordinate the program 
among those carriers which wish to participate. 

Meanwhile, Captain Dent received a $5,500 
bonus from his company for a skillful and safe 
landing at Los Angeles when he was unable to 
lower the plane’s landing gear; he donated the en- 
tire amount to the United States Ccmmittee for the 
United Nations to help promote the program.... 

The United States Committee (for the United 
Nations) asked Captain Dent to serve as a mem- 
ber of its Executive Committee as a symbol of its 
wholehearted support of his “basic concept for 
marshalling the support of American industry be- 
hind the principles of the United Nations.” 

The United States Committee also established 
a new division — the Industry Participation Divi- 
sion... whose function will be to develop and ad- 
minister a program for the extension of the project 
to all branches of industry and commerce. Already, 
even before the program is fully in operation, much 
interest has been aroused ...and many inquiries 
have been received as to how commercial firms and 
individuals can assist. 

Captain Dent hopes that the use of the United 
Nations emblem will be extended to many indus- 
tries in many countries throughout the world. He 
already has had an indication that several steamship 
companies may endorse the plan, and other firms 
and individuals are requesting permission to 1:s¢ 
the emblem in various ways. ... 

“Pilots are in some ways citizens of the world 
who know that international cooperation is vial 
to international security ...” he says. “We as inci- 
viduals must do our part in trying to build intér- 
national understanding and a will for peace.” 


Seeing such easy success in the promotion 
of United Nations internationalism, while 
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their own efforts to promote Americanism 
meet universal resistance, must be, to patriots, 
very much like eating sour grapes. But “sour 
g-apes” is not their real reason for resenting 
te United Nations emblem on United Air 
I .nes planes. 


The official United Air Lines letter, deny- 
i g that the company is supporting the United 
ations “‘as such,” closes with this explana- 
tory paragraph: 

It was our feeling that an insignia evidencing 
a desire for world peace is something of which we 
should all be more conscious in our day-to-day rela- 
tions and evaluations of some of the complex prob- 


lems confronting all of us; and it was with this © 


thought in mind that we placed the peace emblem 
or our airplanes. 


The United Nations insignia a peace em- 
blem! That is the propaganda idea which dis- 
turbs American patriots who have studied the 
UN record. No one accuses Captain Dent or 
United Air Lines of subversive intent or of 
unpatriotic motives. They apparently believe 
they are helping the cause of peace; but the 
peace which the UN would bring to America 
is the peace of the grave. 


If it’s a peace emblem they want, why not 
something about Jesus, who was the Prince 
of Peace? 


The UN Peace Record 


One obvious danger of the United Nations 
is that it provides the cover of diplomatic im- 
munity for communist spies, saboteurs, and 
secret police agents sent into the United 
States. 

Communist agents, attached to UN dele- 
gations from communist countries, enter and 
leave the United States at will. They serve as 
couriers for the Soviet world-wide espionage 
network. They bring in tons of propaganda 
material. They direct espionage and sabotage 
a tivities in the United States. 


The case of 21 Russian seamen in 1956 
oved that the Soviet secret police, under the 
cuver of UN diplomatic representation, ac- 
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tually operate inside the United States, terror- 
izing refugees who have sought asylum here, 
contemptuously defying American laws and 
American law-enforcement agencies. 

A group of Russian seamen who had been 
given asylum in America were working and 
living in New York and New Jersey. Soviet 
secret police, with UN credentials, went into 
their homes, beat them into submission, kid- 
napped them, and forced them to return to 
Russia. American law enforcement agencies 
knew what was happening. In fact, they stood 
by and watched but did nothing, because the 
Soviet secret police would not permit them to 
do anything — in New York City, mind you. 


Obvious proof that the United Nations as 
a ‘““peace organization” is a fraud can be seen 
in the record of what has happened since the 
UN was established to “save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war.” 

Since the UN was formed, communists in 
the Soviet Union and in China have murdered 
millions of people — have actually destroyed 
whole races and classes of people. 

The communists have conquered China, 
Tibet, most of Indo-China, part of Indonesia, 
part of India, and a whole tier of Eastern Eu- 
ropean states from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 
The communists have conquered an estimated 
800 million people since the UN was formed 
to keep peace in the world. 


UN Record in Korea 


UN idolators still talk about the Korean 
war as a UN police action which stopped the 
spread of communism. Actually, the UN po- 
lice action in Korea did more for the spread 
of communism than anything else has ever 
done. 


American and South Korean soldiers did 
virtually all the fighting in Korea, and the 
United States bore practically 100% of the 
cost. The UN acted merely to hamstring 
American operations so that our soldiers sent 
into battle to die could not use their best 
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weapons to destroy the enemy. The Korean 
war was the worst disaster in American his- 
tory: it cost us the lives of over 50,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers; it built Red China into a menac- 
ing military power; it lost us the respect of all 
of Asia; and it ended, on enemy terms, as the 
first war America ever lost — primarily be- 
cause of the United Nations. 


Let’s review some of the specifics. 


In July, 1951, General Ridgway sent a con- 
fidential report to the United Nations, setting 
out documentary and eyewitness evidence to 
prove that thousands of American soldiers had 
been murdered or tortured to death by the 
communists. 

What did the UN do about it? The UN 
suppressed the report — would not even put 
it on the agenda for discussion. 

Why? They did not want to offend Russia 


or the Chinese communists. 


Just two weeks before the UN received 
General Ridgway’s report on communist atro- 
cities in Korea, Jacob Malik, Russia’s delegate 
to the UN, had suggested a cease-fire in Korea 
for peace talks. 

The communists at that time were in bad 
shape. We had them on the run. Our generals 
in the field there had made it clear to Wash- 
ington that we could destroy communist 
power if we would take the wraps off our 
armies and let them fight, instead of merely 
holding them on the front lines where they 
could be slaughtered. 


The UN did not want to destroy the com- 
munists. Our allies said that if we started talk- 
ing about communist atrocities, we would agi- 
tate the communists and make it difficult to 
talk peace with them. 

Endorsing this argument, our State Depart- 
ment tried to keep all information about the 
torturing and murdering of our men con- 
cealed from the American people. 

Knowing that we were dealing with bar- 
barians, we entered into truce negotiations, 
which turned out to be nothing more than a 
trap to give the communists a chance to bring 
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up reinforcements, regroup their strength 
and prepare for surprise attacks against ou: 
forces. 


In November, 1951, there was a seriou: 
leak. Lieutenant Colonel James Hanley, ther. 
Chief of the War Crimes Section of the Eighth, 
Army in Korea, created consternation in the 
United Nations and in the American Stat: 
Department by telling the press in Kores 
about evidence that the communists had mur. 
dered approximately 8,000 American prison- 
ers of war. 

Colonel Hanley was rebuked and trans- 
ferred. 


The senior American military commanders 
who fought in Korea — Generals MacArthur, 
Clark, Stratemeyer, Van Fleet, Almond — 
have all testified that we could have won the 
war in Korea and destroyed communist power 
in Asia, without precipitating a general war 
and with fewer American casualties than it 
cost us to lose the war. But Washington ofh- 
cials wouldn’t let our soldiers win the war, be- 
cause the United Nations didn’t want them to 
win. 

A wild, unfounded allegation? 

Look at the record. 


In mid-195 1, just as the United States 
Eighth Army had completely routed the 
enemy in Korea and was in a position to anni- 
hilate him, Russia suggested that we stop the 
fighting and have a conference with the com- 
munists. 

We leaped with unseemly eagerness at Rus- 
sia’s proposal, and gave the communists the 
breathing spell they needed for entrenching 
and re-supplying themselves. 


We suggested that the talks be held on th: 
Danish hospital ship, Jutlandia. The Recs 
wanted Kaesong: we gave in. 

The communists kept us talking in Kaeson ; 
until they had repaired their military positior . 
They broke off the talks with trumped-u» 


charges that we had bombed the neutralize! — 


zone. 
While we were busy investigating their out - 
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yageous charges, the communists struck; but 
‘ater, when again beaten and needing time to 


juild up strength, they came back for more 
.onferences. 


Before the truce talks, we had occupied, 
(ff the northern coast of Korea, several im- 
jortant islands. The communists said they 
-rould have to have those islands back before 
they could talk truce. We gave them back. 


When the truce talks first began, we de- 
cided to take advantage of the lull in fighting 
to bring in fresh soldiers and take out the 
battle-weary. The communists complained, 
saying that we should effect no troop rotation 
at all during the talks. We accepted com- 
munist-imposed limitations on our troop ro- 
tation plans. The communists continued to 


bring in fresh troops and supplies as they 
pleased. 


Inasmuch as our air force had put every 
North Korean airfield out of commission, we 
asserted that, while the truce talks were go- 
ing on, the communists could not build new 
airfields or repair old ones. They backed us 
down on this one, too. We finally agreed to 
let them build new airfields and rehabilitate 
old ones for what they called “‘civilian use.” 


We broke off the fruitless talks in October, 
1952. But in April, 1953, we entered into a 
good-faith agreement with the communists to 
exchange all sick or wounded prisoners of war. 

The Reds merely used the hoax of prisoner 
exchange to bring up ammunuition and sup- 
plies for their front line troops. 

Although we knew the communists were 
helding back thousands of wounded Ameri- 
cans in desperate need of decent medical care, 
we kept our part of the bargain and went 
through with. the prisoner-exchange deal. 

We returned more than 6,000 of their sick 
or wounded. They returned 120 Americans. 


When the 120 exchanged American pris- 
orers came back in the spring of 1953, they 
to d stories of brutality, starvation, exposure, 
pl ysical and mental torture, and of Ameri- 
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cans shot in the back of the head or kicked off 
a road to die. 

Our government placated American public 
opinion by blustering and talking about the 
communist atrocities; but we nonetheless con- 
tinued our negotiations for an armistice. 


In July, 1953, we accepted an armistice, 
largely on enemy terms. 


The most important provision of the Ko- 
rean armistice agreements had to do with the 
exchange of prisoners. We promised to re- 
patriate all communist prisoners who wanted 
to return, and they promised to release all 
American prisoners who wanted to come 
home. 

We returned all of their people. They held 
951 (or more) of our soldiers. 

At the time we signed the Korean armistice 
agreement, our government had the names of 
951 American soldiers who were listed in our 
own records as missing in action but pre- 
sumed to be prisoners of war in the hands of 
the communists — but whose names, how- 
ever, were not on the repatriation lists that the 
communists were giving us. They were pre- 
sumed to be prisoners of war because all of 
them, subsequent to the time when they were 
first reported missing in action, had been men- 
tioned in communist radio broadcasts as being 
alive or had actually been seen in communist 
prison camps by other American prisoners. 

In answer to our protests that they were not 
returning all American prisoners, the com- 
munists made it very clear that they were 
holding some Americans as political prisoners, 


although they would never tell us who or how 
many. 


Pentagon brass finally devised a way to 
stop public pressure on this issue. It started 
killing these American boys off in the files. 

In other words, instead of continuing to 
report the 951 as missing in action or as still 
being held by the communists, the Pentagon 
began to report them as dead. , 

And thus it reduced the number of Ameri- 


can soldiers held as political hostages by the 
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communists — not by rescuing them, but 
simply by writing them off. 


Why? 


You remember a few years ago (Novem- 
ber, 1954) when the Chinese communists 
abruptly (and defiantly) announced that 
they were still holding 13 American soldiers 
— which our own government up to that 
time had never mentioned? The United Na- 
tions Secretary General went to Red China, 
hat in hand, begging the communists to re- 
lease the prisoners. 

After much delay, the communists released 
11 of them. For weeks thereafter, UN idola- 
tors in America — including President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State Dulles — talked 
about the ‘“‘debt of gratitude” we owed the 
United Nations. They forgot all about the 
other two Americans that the reds admitted 


they had—and they never mentioned the 


uncounted hundreds of Americans we know 
are still there. 


It is obvious that our government wants the 
American people to believe the UN did some- 
thing good in Korea: the American people 
must be made to idolize the UN, because the 
UN is the keystone of the internationalist pro- 
gram that is bankrupting our nation, destroy- 
ing its independence, and dragging it relent- 


lessly into world government. 


UN Declaration of 
Human Rights 

In some quarters it does no good to recite 
the UN’s failures. UN supporters will say, 
“Well, you can’t expect perfection. The UN 
means well, and we must keep trying.” 

As long as we keep trying to do anything in 
the United Nations, we are headed for ruin 
— because the UN is an international socialist 
conspiracy whose aim is to produce a socialist 
one-world. The best way to prove this is to 
examine the United Nations’ “Bill of Rights.” 


On June 21, 1946, the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations established 
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a UN Commission on Human Rights. The 
task of this Commission was to write the UN 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, America’s repre- 
sentative on the Commission, was the first 
chairman. One of Mrs. Roosevelt’s successors 
as chairman of the UN Human Rights Com- 
mission was an internationally famous social- 
ist, Dr. Charles Malik, now foreign minister 
in Lebanon. 

Writing later of his experience in the UN 
Human Rights Commission, Dr. Malik can- 
didly admitted that the activities of that Com- 
mission “responded for the most part more to 
Soviet than to Western promptings.” 


The Human Rights Commission completed 
the UN Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights in 1948; and, on December 10 of that 
year, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations unanimously adopted the Declaration 
as the formal statement of United Nations’ 
ideals. 


Every year since 1948, the President of the 
United States has set aside December 10 as 
UN Human Rights Day. 

The State Department distributes tons of 
“educational material” about the UN and 
sends representatives throughout the nation 
to make speeches. 

Newspapers usually give front-page head- 
lines to whatever the President has to say 
about UN Human Rights Day; and radio, 
television, schools, colleges, churches, wom- 
en’s organizations, and businessmen’s service 
clubs help to amplify the great national song 
of praise for the UN. 


The UN Declaration of Human Rights ha: 
been broadcast throughout the world, pub- 
lished in millions of copies, and given wide free 
distribution over the earth for the purpos: 
of setting the standard — the goal — towarc 
which all nations should strive. 

In other words, the United States govern 
ment in endorsing the United Nations Decla- 
ration of Human Rights has made a promis: 
to the world that it will try to bring its insti- 
tutions up to the ideals here proclaimed. 
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Those ideals were, in large part, copied from 
che Constitution of the Soviet Union. 


To wit: 
Article 23 of the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights: 


Everyone has the right to work...and to equal 
yay for equal work. 


Article 118 of the Constitution of the 
joviet Union: 


Citizens of the USSR have the right to work 
...and payment for their work in accordance with 
its quantity and quality. 

Article 23 of the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights: 

Everyone has the right to form and to join trade 
unions. 

Article 126, Constitution of the Soviet 
Union: 


Citizens of the USSR are insured the right to 
unite ...in trade unions. 


Article 24 of the United Nations Dec- 
laration of Human Rights: 

Everyone has the right to rest and leisure. 

Article 119, Constitution of the Soviet 
Union: 


Citizens of the USSR have the right to rest and 
leisure. 


Article 24 of the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights: 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 


Everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of himself 
and his family, including food, clothing, housing 
and medical care and necessary social services, and 
the right to security in the event of unemploy- 


ment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or - 


other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond 
his control. 


Article 22 of UN Declaration: 
Everyone... has the right to social security. 


Article 120 of the Constitution of the 
Soviet Union: 


Citizens of the USSR have the right to mainte- 
nance in old age and also in case of sickness or loss 
of capacity to work. This right is ensured by the 
extensive development of social insurance of work- 
ers and employees at state expense, free medical 
service for the working people and the provision 
of health resorts for the use of the working people. 


Article 26 of the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights: 

Everyone has the right to education. 

Article 120 of the Soviet Constitution: 


Citizens of the USSR have the right to educa- 
tion. 

Article 25 of the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights: 

Motherhood and childhood are entitled to spe- 
cial care and assistance. All children, whether born 
in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social 
protection. 


Article 122 of the Soviet Constitution: 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 
from that universi 


in 1938 and 1940. 


In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for the degree 
of Doctor of Philo 


In 1942, he too 
in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 


wg in the field of American Civilization. 
leave of absence from Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 


He served as an FBI Agent in all parts of the nation, handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a half 
years, he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the industrial midwest. For two years following that, 
he was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. 

_ After nine and a half years in the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts Forum movement in Dallas. As the 
tadio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years spoke to a national audience giving 


both sides of great controversial issues. 


In mo he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the side 
that uses fundamental American principles as a yardstick for measuring all important issues. Smoot now has no 
support from, or connections with, any other person or organization. His program is financed entirely from sales of 


bis popes publication, The Dan Smoot Report. 
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you believe that Dan Smoot is providing effective tools for those who want to think and talk and write on 
port. 


Women in the USSR are accorded equal rights 
with men... by granting them an equal right with 
men to work, payment for work, rest and leisure, 
social insurance and education, and by state pro- 
tection of the interests of mother and child, pre- 
maternity and maternity leave with full pay, and 
the provision of a wide network of maternity 
homes, nurseries and kindergartens. 


These are just samples. Compare this Unit- 
ed Nations Declaration of Human Rights 
with Chapter X of the Constitution of the 
Soviet Union. They are identical in philoso- 
phy; and the UN Declaration is, in many 
instances, a direct lift from the Soviet Con- 
stitution, 


The American notions of individualism; 
of limited, negative government; and of the 
divine and inalienable rights of human beings 
are never even suggested in the UN Human 
Rights Declaration. 


The first American patriots founded this 
great nation on the belief that man’s rights 
come from God and not from government. 

Hence, the essence of Americanism is reli- 
gious. 

The American experiment in government 
began with a religious assumption: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 


men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights. 


On that rock our nation was built. 


The most telling characteristic of the 20th 
Century is the degeneration of this ideal of 
the sacredness of human freedom. 

Today, all over the globe, people are pro- 
moting a philosophy of government which 
they like to call liberal and progressive, but 
which, in its essence, is a return to the dark 
ages of human civilization. 

It is a philosophy which holds that govern- 
ment has the power and the responsibility to 
do something for the people; that the force 
of government must be used to control all the 
lives of all the people all the time, in order to 
insure them economic security. 

The real threat to civilization in our times 
is this deification of the state, this worshiping 
of all-powerful government as the man-made 
god which can solve all our problems. 

The United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights is a specific and accurate reflection of 
this frightful modern concept of the role of 
government. 

The UN Declaration of Human Rights does 
not even pretend to stand for freedom. It 
stands for peace and plenty, guaranteed by 
government; and it sacrifices freedom to these 
materialistic goals which socialists and com- 
munists believe that government can attain. 


If you do not keep a permanent file of The Dan Smoot Report, please mail this copy to a friend who is 
interested in sound government. 
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